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Open meeting slated for Friday 


By PETER KELLY 


An open meeting of the LMSA, scheduled 
for Friday noon in the Athletic Complex, 
could set the stage for a clash between former 
President Graham Nevin and the new exec- 
utive of Chuck McDougall. 

Since his ousting by the Board of Directors on 
July 25, Nevin, although hinting at a possible 
comeback, has yet to declare himself as actively at- 
tempting to regain his post. 

Friday’s meeting presents a possible opening 
through which Nevin supporters could topple the new 
executive, and. attempt to have Nevin reinstated as 
President. 

Called by McDougall, the open meeting was ori- 
ginally intended to allow the students the opportunity 
to ratify the Board’s actions in removing Nevin and 
setting up a new executive. 

But in a change of strategy taken last week, 





A look at registration... 


University democracy at Loyola got another kick in 
the teeth when a proposal to elect department chairmen 
in the faculty of arts was shelved by the college Senate. 

The proposal was contained in the interim report of 
the Faculty Association University Government Com- 
mittee. It was introduced in the Senate last May by 
Prof. F.G. Adams, the then chairman of the Com- 
mittee, after the proposal had been overwhelmingly 
adopted by the Faculty Association. 

The report recommended the term of office for de- 
partment chairmen should be limited to three years, 
though it would be renewable. It also outlined the 
procedure for the selection and appointment of chair- 
men. 






McDougall now intends to present to the student 
body his policies for the forthcoming year and seek 
student approval of them rather than of the Board’s 
actions in July. 

As far as McDougall and his executive are con- 
cerned, the non-confidence motion that finished Ne 
vin’s political life is a dead issue; what is apparently 
of greater importance now is the direction the new 
executive will take. 





For editorial, see page 4 


McDougall, although some of his supporters think 
it best to let sleeping dogs lie, feels compelled to pre- 
sent to the student body the opportunity to at least 
ratify his policies, if not the unorthodox way in which 
he took power. This hoped — for ratification will 
be decided upon by a general student referendum 
to be held in conjunction with the meeting and to be 
supervised by the Senate. 

Neither the details concerning the vote itself nor 


the format that the meeting will follow wereknown by 
press time, but McDougall did say that both the 
Board and his executive would be present and that 
the floor would be thrown open to debate and ques- 
tions from the students. 

In the event that student reaction to the policies 
of the new executive is unfavourable, MacDougall 
stated that he would feel compelled to resign his post 
as president while still retaining his position on the 
Board. The whole question of executive government 
would then revert back to the Board who will decide 
either to appoint a new president or call a general 
election. 

Nevin has stated that should student reaction to 
the new executive’s policies force McDougall’s resig- 
nation he would make abidtoresumethe presidency. 

But at press time it was not known whether Nevin 
would take an active part in fermenting a student 
reaction that would proveunfavourableto McDougall 
or simply trust that McDougall would be ousted with- 
out any prompting by his supporters. 
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“Supps” abolished in 


-NEWS Photo by Steve Thibault 


wake of academic reforms 


By DAVID ALLNUTT 


Loyola has become the first university in 
Quebec to drop the system of supplemental 
examinations for the majority of its students. 

Commencing with the 1968-1969 academic year, 
supplemental exam privileges will be available 
to students in the faculty of science and to 
a few arts students carrying science subjects 
and science students carrying arts courses. 

The evening division has not yet made any 
decision on abolition of the “‘supps’’. 

Father G. MacGuigan, S.J., Dean of Arts, 

said recently that while almost 90%. of science 
students who wrote supplementals pass them, 
only half of the arts students succeed on their 
second chance. 
"In science, the program is too heavy to allow 
any student to carry a failed course from the 
previous year,” he said,‘tand thus the need 
for retaining the supplemental system there’’. 

Father MacGuigam went on to say that most 
science subjects are also prerequisites for future 
years and hence could not be carried. 

The Loyola move, approved by the college 
Senate several months ago, but virtually un- 


publicized ar ong the student body, was rec- 


ommendaed by a sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Academic Standing at the be- 
ginning of the year. Father MacGuigan chaired 
the sub-committee. 

J.R. Hanrahan, chairman of the department 
of business administration, Brian McKenna, 
formed NEWS editor and communication arts 
student, and John Connolly, former political 
science student also sat on the committee. 


College Senate shelves proposed election of department chairmen 


By KEN WHITTINGHAM 


About 400 students wrote one or more sup- 
plementals last month. Only the over 900 
students enrolled in the science faculty this 
year will be exempt from the new regulation. 


Thus, 2,500 of Loyola’s day enrolment in 
three faculties will not be permitted to write 
“supps” under any circumstances. 


Other recommendations of the Senate Ssub- 


committee which are being implemented this 
year: 

- the maximun 50% allowed for term work 
has been revised upwards to 70‘; 

- there will be no penalty for non-attendance 
at lectures, etc., other than the inherent risk 
of failure; 

- the results of examinations will be posted 
as soon as professors have verified the computer 
sheets listing the marks; 

- the grade value ratio of term work to 
final examinations will be determined by each 
professor together with his students and will 
be made known to them at the beginning of 
term; 

- a penalized student who thinks he is in- 
nocent or less guilty than charged or that pu- 
nitive action is unjust may appeal directly 
through a students’ academic committee to the 
professor’s department or (later) against the 
department’s decision to the Senate Academic 
Standing Committee. 

The student academic committee is currently 
being established. 


At the Senate meeting the point was raised that a 
number of professors in the arts faculty had not had 
sufficient opportunity to discuss the proposal and make 
their views known. Allegations were made that in order 
to ram through the proposal, meetings of the Arts 
Faculty Council had not been conducted fairly. 

Consequently the matter was referred back to the 
Arts Faculty Council where it was further discussed 
and then overwhelmingly accepted in what, in Prof. 
Adams’ opinion, was a “‘free vote”’. 

With this double mandate backing it up, from both the 
Faculty Association and the Arts Faculty Council, the 
proposal was again put before the Senate. 

But again it was charged that the Arts Council was 


not properly organized, that the vote was not conducted 
fairly, and that improper tactics were used in secur- 
ing a vote in the committee’s favor. 


As a result, a mandate was given to Fr. G. MacGuigan 
S.J., Dean of Arts, to conduct a secret referendum 
among the members of the Arts Faculty Council to 
determine once and for all whether they accepted 
or rejected the proposal. 


The referendum is expected to take place shortly 
before the first Senate meeting of this academic year. 


see “CHAIRMEN” on page 13 
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Hf you are looking for a place WEDNESDAY 
to go, to sing, swing laugh, discuss 
and things, and you don't really 8:00 p.m. - Performance no. 2 
know where to go. Loyola News _ Of the Freshman Variety Show. 
is going to help you out with this Same place. Only because you 
thing called CALENDAR. were slow on the draw for the 
CALENDAR is new this year. It first show, It will 
will give youalist of coming events 
in a streamlined fashion, the type eee 
of thing that you can scan fast. The 
type of thing (that we consider) is THURSDAY 
good to have around for all of you 2:30: p.m. ==> A-°real live 
that are forever lost. “Fashion Show”’, 75 cents, great 
how, t girls. (Smith Aud. 
If you are looking for a detailed er ee 
account of group activities then 
check out another innovation call- eee 
ed BITS and PIECES, if warrented. 
FRIDAY 
Societies, groups and clubs are 
SS : si 11:00 a.m. Carewash rally, 
nee to hand in schedules of sorry you'll have to wait for the 
activities to the NEWS for an *Carewash” for buckets and 
nouncement before Wednesday water. 
for the Friday issue and before Pe en ae RT eer ee 
Sunday for the Tuesday issue. Chuck MacDougall, your stu- 
Deadline on both days is 3:00. dent council president, will make 
If the deadlines are not met then- an address at the LMSA open 
well - no one will ever know. meeting in the Hockey rink. 
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Board revises statutes 


Revisions to the statutes of 


Loyola’s Board of Governors 
this summer has lessened Jesuit 
control over the college again. 


While Rev. Patrick G. Malone, 
S.J., Loyola president was on 
an almost-around-the-world trip 
during the past five weeks, he 
stopped off in Rome for high 
Jesuit approval to the revisions. 


The changes are not revolu- 
tionary, and this time only 
decentralize authority to a 
minimal amount. 


Until there is some agreement 
between the college Board of 
Trustees, made up of Jesuits, 
and the almost-completely lay 
Board of Governors for transfer 
of power, the former, under the 
act of incorporation of 1899, 
operate the college. 

When and if Loyola ‘becomes 
lay”, the Board of Trustees 
will cease to exist. 

Informed sources speculate that 
within the next five years, the 
Society of Jesus will have re- 
linquished control of the college. 





Admmistrative changes 


Several changes have occured 
in the College administration 
over the summer months. 

Mr. A.J. Ferrari, previously 
the comptroller now holds the 
new post of Administrative vice- 
president. 

An events Co-ordination Center 
has been set up with Mr. L. 
Price, former Director — of 
Residence and Food Services, 
placed in charge. The purpose 
of this center is to plan the best 
timing for all events in order 
to avoid conflict of interests. 

There are also two new faculty 
Chairmen. Father Gerald 
O’Brien replaces Fr. C.H. 
Henkey as the head of the 
Theology department, and Dr. 
Nicholas Yalamow is now in 
charge of the newly created de- 
partment of Linguistics and 


Modern Languages. There are 
approximately 60 new members 
of the faculty, some of them 
replacements, bringing the total 
number of full and_ sessional 
members to 235. 

In the area of student services, 
Robert Eustache replaces Mr. 
D. Clark as Director of Men’s 
Housing, and Mrs. _ Freida 
Haffey is now Assistant Director 
of Financial Aid. 

In the field of athletics, the 
new director of Women’s Ath- 
letics is Miss Linda Rejall who 
replaces Fran Laurie. The new 
members of the football coach- 
ing staff include George Dixon, 
as head football coach, Tony 
Pazaczkowski, Judd Porter and 
Pat Duffey. The new Junior 
Varsity Basketball coach is 
Alex Sidorenko. 





More frosh 


As of September 9th. the 
number of freshman coming 
to Loyola was stillundetermined. 
Roughly 1000 wrote placement 
tests, while about 200 other stu- 
dents are still waiting for sup- 
plemental results to justify 
their acceptance. The number 
this year is just a few more than 
last year’s total which was 
1150. 

Mr. Cozens, Director of Fresh- 
man, has stated that he has 


reorganized to a certain extent 
the freshman faculty advisory 
program. It will still be volun- 
tary, but will now be done on a 
group or individual basis. Stu- 
dents will be assigned to faculty 
members at different assem- 
blies. Furthermore, the faculty 
member taking part in the pro- 
gram may have an upperclass- 
man working with him as his as- 
sistant. This program is to be 
convened some time in October. 





Academic changes 


- a Center for African Studies 
has been introduced. It consists 
of five, new credit-value courses; 

- an honors program in Sociol- 
ogy will be established for the 
next academic year, 1969-70; 

- a new department of inter- 
disciplinary studies (Loyola 
News, Sept. 9-14, Registration 
issue) carries one course of 
credit value; 

- an honors program is now of- 
fered in the Classics Dept.; 
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- honors and major programs 
are now available in a B.A. in 
Mathematics; 

- Mathematics 101 is no longer 
a required course for Arts 
freshmen; 

- in most departments of the 
faculty of .arts the number of 
credits required for a degree 
has been decreased by one. 
Those students who registered 
when the higher number was in 
effect must obtain the extra 
credit in order to graduate. 
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Education Evaluation 





Problems a-plenty! 


Education Evaluation was set 
up at Loyola two years ago, but 
students seeking course guides 
last week to supplement the in- 
formation given in the general 
calendar were in for a disap- 
pointment. Only reports on Phi- 
losophy courses were available. 

Richard DeBenedetti, chair- 
man of Education Evaluation this 
year, explained that there is 
more than one reason for this. 

“A lot of the blame can be 
placed on our financial difficul- 
ties, although we finally did get 
asmall budget.” 


“There was also a lack of 
manpower. It was hard to find 
someone to do the large amount 
of typing necessary and to dis- 
tribute the evaluation question- 
naires to the students. In several 
departments the questionnaires 
were never handed out. When we 
tried to work through the prof- 
essors some preferred not to 
have an evaluation done in their 
course.” 

“Finally, the McGill computer 
which was processing the statis- 
tics broke down.”’ 

Beyond the technical difficul- 
ties which are the immediate 
cause of this year’s setback, 
however, there is a more im- 
portant aspect. Much of the 
problem in making Course Eva- 
luation work at Loyola, is that 
some professors and_ students 
don’t seem to think that it achie- 
ves anything. It is their lack of 
interest that contributed to this 
year’s difficulties. 

Bob Czerny, chairman of Edu- 
cation Evaluation last year, em- 
phasizes that it fulfills a very 
real need. 

“First of all it serves as an 
‘extra calendar’, a source of 
information about courses which 
supplements the rough descrip- 
tion given in the general calen- 
dar.” 

“But this role is secondary 
to the role that a _well-cons- 
tructed evaluation can fulfill as 
a source of information for the 
professor himself. Often, what 
he expects to do in a course, and 
what happens are two different 
things. The information that he 
needs to evaluate his teaching is 
the reaction of his students to the 
course, The real evaluation is in 
his mind.” 


“As professionals, professors 
should make sure that they. are 
qualified, up to standard, and 
fulfilling their role. Some con- 
trol is necessary. 


“Unfortunately there is a lack 
of teacher training on the uni- 
versity level. The professor 
neéds to develop techniques, to 
be aware of student psychology, 
and he should consider the ethics 
and politics of teaching. Course 
evaluations are not a_ student 
power effort, but an attempt to 
help the professor in this.” 

Rick DeBenedetti agrees with 
this. “Even if certain students 
are not completely objective,” 
he added, “certain trends can be 
traced in each class, especially 
over a number of years.” 

He considers Course Evalua- 
tion very useful. “It should be 
made compulsory by the Senate, 
and should be paid for by the 
administration, not by the stu- 
dents.” 

John O’Neil, who was editor of 
Course Evaluation this summer 
suggested that greater efficiency 
and co-operation could be obtain- 





FRESHETTE TEA: Several 


the FRA Freshette tea. From the lot, 





hundred mini-skirts 
attended this year’s opening of the Loyola wenching season. It was called 


ed by working through the various 
departmental associations. 

If the need for acceptance and 
co-operation is great, so is the 
need for a questionnaire which 
would provide meaningful in- 
formation. The experience of the 
past two years should help in 
this. 

‘We used a different question- 
naire from the first one,’ De 
Benedetti explained, “and we 
have a better idea now what type 
is desirable. It should, for ex- 
ample, be longer than this year’s 
so that there will be more to 
go on. We found that comments 
are very important in interpret- 
ing statistics.” 


Education Evaluation is still 
very new at Loyola. It will re- 
quire time and experience to 
make it as important and useful 
a part of our system as it could 


be. 
- NEWS Photo by Michael Casey 


with bodies inside 


five were chosen as freshette 


princesses. Who they are, we do not know. FRA has yet to let us know. 





Students in trouble 


The paniry is bare for loans 


As September 30 approaches, 
more and more students file into 
the financial aid office at Loyola 
for official verification of loan 
application forms in what is ex- 
pected to be a record year for 
requests for financial assistance. 


Paradoxically, | however, the 
Quebec government has chopped 
more than $4,500,000 from the 
financial aid budget for this year. 

The cut comes at a time when 
many students find they do not 
have sufficient funds on hand to 
pay tuition costs for the coming 
year. Industry's increasing re- 
luctance to hire summer help, 
the Expo backlash and the gene- 
ral economic picture account for 
the poor summer. 

On March 27, Finance Minist- 





er Paul Dozois announced that of 
the total 1968-69 budgetary esti- 
mates, education was to be al- 
lotted $792,000,000 - an increase 
of over $100,000,000 from the 
previous year. 

But to date little public notice 
has been taken of the decrease of 
students aid, from the $21,906, 
000 planned for last year to 
$17,477,500 for this year for 
73,000 persons. 

A full three years ago, the 
budget for student aid was a 
little over $17,000,000 in regular 
bursaries and loans and another 
$3,000,000 was allocated for spe- 
cial loans to a mere 42,000 stu- 
dents. 

Hector Joyal, director of Que- 
bec student aid revealed that 
those students who were not able 


to find work during the summer 
will not receive any special con- 
sideration in awarding loans and 
bursaries. These must_make spe- 


cial appeals. 


The cases of married students 
will be based upon revised tables 
effected this past year. They will 
be considered as resident stu- 
dents and the total revenue of the 
couple will be a factor in deter- 
mining the loan and bursary 
amounts. 

The loans, up to a maximum of 
$700 in years one, two and three 
of university, and up to $800 in 
the senior year, are interest free 
until after graduation. Bursaries, 
which are in effect outright gifts, 
range up to $1,100 and $1,200 
in the senior year. 
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editorial 





The time is past for playing political games 


Abortion is never a pleasant affair. It 
can be attacked as immoral, inhuman 
or likely unnecessary. 

But one thing remains certain: no 
matter how hard you try, once done, 
it can’t be undone. 

Political abortions are usually no dif- 
ferent. It’s a rare politician who posses- 
ses the mystical qualities of resurrection. 
The cloak of ignominy is difficult to 
shake. 


It has been nine months since Graham 
Nevin was elected LMSA president. But 
it was last July, seven months after the 
students said “‘yes’’, that a brash board 
of directors said ‘no’ and Nevin’s poli- 
tical life was enroute to somewhere in 
limbo. At Friday’s open meeting, we’re 
being given the chance to bring it back. 


As the days since July stretch into 
months, it’s becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that such a movewould bea mistake. 


To the surprise of many, the student 
association is still functioning with Chuck 
McDougall as president. The chaos which 
was widely predicted hasn’t occurred and 
traditional problems are being tackled 
with a refreshing sense of enthusiasm. 
We’re finding out once again that all of 
us are expendable __ even student presi- 
dents. : 


On Friday, Loyola students will have 
the opportunity to endorse the executive 
and policies of McDougall as president, 
or shuttle him off to political oblivion 
where, we’llbetold, hemostsurely belongs 

But the issue at hand will be more 
than merely a McDougall-Nevin clash, 
if this even occurs. It will be a time 
for all of us to reflect on what form our 
association should take. 


The LMSA has nothad a distinguished 
history. Despite campaign promises to 
the contrary, student government has 
remained glued to the ‘good-and-services’ 
concept of government, to the detriment 
of any fruitful attempt to respond to the 
grievances of its students. 

The presidency of Nevin, many of us 
had hoped, would be different. In fact, 
this was the nature of his mandate last 
December. It was thought that the em- 
phasis would shift from solely providing 
us with a‘‘successful’” dance, to gradually 
iniating meaningful reform in every area 
at Loyola. 

But our hopes dimmed. An untimely 
blend of silly mistakes by him and his 
poorly-chosen executive, an assortment 
of misplaced priorities and a demeaning 
arrogance with the board of directors 
all meshed together to squelch any hope 
that his ideals _ which are sound _ 
would ever see the light of day. 


For these and other reasons, Graham 
Nevin was defeated in July. The action 
by the board was constitutional and ap- 
pears to have been sincerely-motivated. 


Many problems exist with an LMSA 
headed by McDougall __ some of them 
inherited, the rest created. The deficit 
still remains and we’re still unclear as 
to how his executive will inject any sense 
of lasting identification into the students 
with the aims of the association. 

No one can tell how long the newly- 
invigorated board ofdirectors willremain 
enthusiastic __ they’ve proven thatthey’re 
capable of being a very listless lot. 

But, for the moment at least, things 
seem to be working. It’s obvious that a 
McDougall-led executive will lean heavily 
on the board for initiatives. This is good 
in itself, as long as his faith isn’t misplaced. 

He is president. That fact, no one can 
contest. He has an executive and his ope- 
ration is functioning well, hopefully to 
improve as the year progresses. 

He will make mistakes _ as Nevin 
did __ but he deserves his chance. The 
alternative is a rejection at Friday’s meet- 
ing, another ill-timed election, a possible 
return of Nevin with a spanking new exe- 
cutive, and a probable flurry of resig- 
nations from the board. 

In September, with the year well on 
its way, let’s put politics aside for once 
and get to the job at hand. TB. 
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“Do you think it'll give me enough support?” 





The NEWS is published twice-weekly throughout 
the academic year by the Board of Publications, 
Loyola of Montreal Student Association, 6931 Sher- 
brooke St. W.. The Advertising Manager is Angelo 
lanni; tel. 482-5731. The number for the NEWS’ 


Due to a mbcup 
during registration, 
nearly 1000 copies 
of the NEWS’ first 
edition were stolen. 
Thus, many students 


offices is the same. Content is independent of 
the university, the student Board of Directors 
and the Board of Publications. Annual subscription 
is $5.00. 
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tic hack rl one. Thereare about 
‘or-in-chie ony Burman . , 
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News ed Claude Barrot Offices. They will be 
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ports e: anny Russe ° 
Makeup ed Roman Kostyk Serve basis. 
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STAFF FOR THIS ISSUE: Paul 
Carbray (from Nelson’ B.C.) Marianne 
McLean, Steve Thibault, Guy Op De 
Beeck, Peter Kelly, Alice Niwinski, 
Eva Havelka, Dr. David O’Brien, Bruce 
Perro, Rick DeBenedetti, Bryan Doubt, 
Sandy Guadagni, Louise Phelan, Gary 
Whelen, Dave Roache, Paul Schibli, 
Mike Gilligan, Bernie Barret, (the 
list is growing, so climb aboard soon!) 


An explanation 








I feel that a clarification of 
the events leading up to and 
following the non-confidence 
meeting against Graham Nevin’s 
executive is in order. 

Last spring, when Graham Ne- 
vin called for a march on Quebec 
without consulting the Board of 
Directors, an emergency meeting 
of the Board was called where 
he was specifically told that the 
Board was the policy making 
body and that, in the future, 
the executive must keep the Board 
informed of their activities and 
only execute policies passed by 
the Board. This was obviously 
a different kind of board (po- 
tentially very active and alert), 
from the wishy-washy Boards 
of the past. 

Since that time much has hap- 
pened. At the beginning of May, 
I presented Mr Nevin with a 
motion concerning the hiring of 
an editor for the Course Guide 
(which could not be published 
this month). His only objec- 
tion at the time concerned the 
precise amount of salary. I 
told him this matter could be 
discussed with the board and 
that necessary adjustments could 
be made. I then left on a trip 
to Calgary. I was not expected 
beck until mid-July, but returned 
unexpectedly three weeks later 
to find that the motion had not 
been presented to the board (two 
meetings had elapsed). 

Mr. Nevin’s term of office 
has been marked with three out- 
standing characteristics: the 
first is a severe lack of commu- 
nication; the second is a fan- 
tastically efficient filing system 
(i.e. memos, etc.) and the third 
(pure coincidence) is the fact 
that we are now faced with the 
worst financial condition in the 
history of the LMSA. This 


All letters not illegible, 
obscene or libelous will be 
printed. Submissions can 
be made through the mail, 
at out offices or in the 
specially-marked mailbo- 
xes in the Philosophers’ 
Circle, the Vanier Library 
or the Caf. Faculty and 
Administration can use Lo- 
yola Internal Mail. Dead- 
lines are Sunday noon and 
Wednesday at 3 p.m. The 
editors reserve the right 
to abridge lengthy sub- 
missions. All letters must 
be signed, although pseu- 
donyms may be used at 
the writer’s request. 


deficit was incurred during th? 
last academic year. Mr Steve 
Sims was president and Mr. Ne- 
vin (heir apparent), vice-pre- 
sident for three months (until 
the December elections). From 
December on, although Steve 
Sims was officially president, 
Graham Nevin assumed the pres- 
sdential fundtions (i.e. before 
Carnival). In effect, Graham 
was president from Christmas 
until July 25th. 


'The LMSA is composed prin- 
cipally of the Executive and the 
Board of Directors. The role 
of the board is more than simply 
representative. It is to make 
policy decisions threading a line 
between representation and lea- 
dership. On July 25th your Board 
took a decisive step leading to- 
ward the future. It felt ethically 
compelled to remove Mr Nevin 
and did so in a legally correct 
fashion. It is going one step 
further. This Friday a mandate 
will be sought from the students 
recognizing their right to be 
informed and involved in matters 
concerning them. They will de- 
termine the future of the stu- 
dent association this Friday’s 
meeting. 


Richard DeBenedetti 
Internal vice-president 


(cont'd on page 13) 
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This is Blip. It’s what is called 
a supplement. Which means that 
in it is printed all that the NEWS 
does not see fit to publish, as well 
as more fully developed articles on 
those things which the NEWS does 


publish. It is a very versatile kind 
of thing. Blip is politics, and social 
problems, and = music and drama, 


and student involvement, and... 
Blip is a shy thing. We had 
to push it out in the open. Funny, 
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May We Present 


it has so much to offer, you'd think 
it would have been beating down 
people's doors. 


But Blip is just a little arrogant 
now that it has been discovered. 
It doesn’t want to look like it’s 
close partner, the NEWS, so we 
made it a little different. Youll 
notice after you turn this page. 


By the way do tum the page. 
This is rather a good thing to read. 


This Week: 





Brian Donnelly----------- The’ Soul’ of Montreal 


Eva Havelka ---------- Czechoslovakia 


David Allnut ----------- Whither St. Joe's 


Dr. D.J. O’Brien ---------- The Students of Marquette 
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The ‘Soul’ of Montreal 


-By: Brian Donnelly 





When | was asked to write an article concerning the R&B 
field in Montreal, | had planned to tell you of its origins; the 
founders of the music. But man, who wants to hear about the 
cattle boats used for people, or the cotton field down south. 
Better still, who ever heard of Bessie Smith or Mickinely Morgan- 
field. 

Since the chances are you have never heard of these people, 
why talk about them. I'll tell you about the R&B | understand, 
the kind that is beginning to be dug all around the world. 

How many of you reading this article dug the Beatles? They 
had soul, babe and they took it from people like Dionne War- 
wick, Muddy Waters and James Brown who happens to be their 
favorite performer. It was from these performers they learned 
their business, and at the same time pushed “‘soul music” in 
Montreal and in the rest of the world. As a matter of fact, 
the third million-seller the Beatles had, Twist and Shout, was 
originally written and recorded by threefriends of mine, Rudolph 
Ronald and O'Kelly. You know them as the Isley Brothers. 

Maybe you are starting to see that the time when you were 
grovin’ the Beatles, indirectly you were diggin’ my stroke. 


Remember the Rolling Stones? 
They too brought their listeners 
closer to the soul bag. Under 
the . influence of people like 
Chuck Berry and John Lee Hook- 
er, the Stones developed that 
tough beat that everybody 
could dance to. This beat was 
climaxed in their recording of 
“Have Mercy” which was 
written by Don Covay, who is 
a member of the “‘solid gold 
soul clan”. 


Johnny C. 


So you say: What's Happenin’ man? I'll tell you. Once upon 
a time, Otis Redding did about the best thing that could have 
happened for R&B. HE recorded, ‘Satisfaction’ and it was a 
smash. People started diggin’ the music and believe me once 
you get into that bag, there’s no ending. 

From this point on, that music once thought to be reserved to 
the Negro minority, sprang up no longer disguised in the forms 
of the Beatles and the Stones, but in it's own home bred chitlin 
boys. Soul music became common place in homes where other- 
wise the negro might not have been admitted. 

White people not only bought the music but began to sing it 
and names like Roy Head and the Righteous Brothers became 
hit parade sensations. People started to ‘Tighten’ Up" and they 
realized that this music was worth listening to. Better still to see 
it performed live was an unforgetable experience. Sothey started 
to take inventory of the clubs that these gigs could be seen. 

The cats who had been making the scene a long while were 
going to places tike the Appolo, The Devil's Hideaway, The Har- 
lem, the Esquire and many more. The scene was alright, but 
R&B music and acts were confined to clubs that left much to be 
desired, until recently with the opening of the Sahara Club. The 
club elevates the public appeal and does not reserve R&B to 
the hard core followers. 

Now with a club anyone would like to go to, the sincerity of 
Ben E. King, the co-operation of Joe Tex, the friendliness of 
Solomon Burke, and the livliness of the Isley Brothers and so 
many more, can be brought to you live on stage. 

I'm sorry | didn't have enough enoughspaceto tell you about 
my own feelings toward R&B, but if you see me in the Caf 
one day and if you have three hours, we'll talk about it. 


Fr 
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The Persuaders and Friend, at the Oasis of Soul 








Backdoor Presidency 


By: Bruce Perro 

The President was obviously confused over a point which | 
brought to his attention yesterday: 

“How Sir did you manage to get elected President without 
having to campaign? Would you agree that it was easier that 
way? 

“Easier - no. More economical - yes. 

"| didn't have to spend any money ona ridiculous campaign. 
But the most interesting thing about my strategy was the fact 
that | did not have to run the office of the Presidency during 
my final exams last year. That way | could devote all my time 
to my studies and still be President later on”. 


“But sir isn'tthat sort of using the backdoor to the presidency?” 


“Can you think of an easier way to get into it - think of all 
the people who were sick and tired of watching two men fight 
out a campaign and then have to end up with one of them as 
the President. | offer somenthing new: I'm a mystrey. No one 
has ever heard of me before”. 


“But that is the point sir: Why haven't they heard of you?” 


“It's not necessary. | run this job now. | like it. | intend to 
stay here whether they like it or not’’. 


“But what if they have an election?” 


“An election - phooey - onley | can call that, There will be 
no election. (Heh, heh). 


“But sir...” 


“Now see here. | get paid 90.00 a week to run this office. 
During the summer | couldn't find a job. | needed money 
badly. What a better way could amanmake that kind of money 
and have all the power | havethrough only a little conspiracy’’. 


“So do you admit conspiracy, Mr. President?” 


“Conspiracy, no! no! no! That is a most unkind statement. A 
little lobbying yes, but conspiracy - never”. 


“| hesitate to call you a liar, sir but | cannot believe that you 
wanted to become President just to get a paying job”. 


“Well, not really. Although the money is important. | love 
looking after the animals here. Now if that is all | must go and 
cash my pay cheque”. 


Exit one President of the SPCA. 


It was by chance | picked up the edition today of the Loyola 
News and read: Students Oust President of SPCA. - Former 
President Now Says he will run for dog catcher next year..- 
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The Land of Nod 


By: Rick deBenedetti 


Once upon a time, in the sleepy of Ignatius there lived a 
happy tribe of students. Life was generally easy in the valley, 
but whenever a Student left his sheltered land, he ran into a 
different tribe, “THE OTHERS’. The unprepared student was 
unable to defend himself against the assault of “THE OTHERS” 
and so was quickly subdued and abosrbed into the other tribe. 

But some Students survived and returned to warn their tribe 
of danger. In order to save themselves, the tribe decided that 
a new path tothe outer world mustbe built, giving the students 
safe access to the world of ‘THE OTHERS". A Student who could 
study “THE OTHERS" freely was more likely to survive. Thus, 
a Peoples’ Council was elected under the direction of a KING. 
The King, being the most experienced, soon found that he could 
work faster than the Council and so decided to work alone. 


The passing years saw a linee of Kings working alone on the 
path out ot the valley with the People’s Council being told that 
the shovel was too complex atoolforthem to use. One of these 
Kings was KING NAHAM GREVIN, a very impressive ruler 
dedicated to wielding his shovel alone. The Council, although 
it acknowledged the wonderfulness of his shovelling, saw that 
only a few Students, if any, would have the opportunity to see 
the outer world. His tunnel would not accomodate the whole 
tribe — only the select few who control the shovels. 

So the Council acted. King Grevin was dethroned and the 
Council moved in. The Students soon found thatshoveling is not 
‘as complex as they were told; but toachieve success everyone 
must do his own shoveling. 

The fog which now surrounds the LMSA is lifting and it is not 
only possible but easy for any student to join in the running 
of his affairs. Yes, HIS affairs. There is no student government 
without the student and action by thestudentcouncil is. meaning- 
less without student support. We have overcome the first ob- 
stacle to student activity. With a free flow of information only 
one obstacle remains — ourselves. The opportunities are there; 
will we take advantage of them? 


Martin Loney By: Paul Carbray 


CUS President 


Martin Loney, the dynamic president of CUS, the Canadian 
Union of Students, is a young man on the move. 

Loney, a 24 year old graduate student at British Columbia's 
Simon Fraser University, is a self-professed radical who has 
mustered student support at B.C.’s instant university for his 
student power ideas. 

Last year, as president of Simon Fraser's student council, 
Loney rallied students behind him and was successful in his 
bid to get university president Patrick Mciaggart-Cowan releived 
of his duties. 

McTaggart-Cowan, gleefully nicknamed McFogg, by students, 
had alienated faculty and students with his attitude towards 
reform of the instant university. 

The administration of Simon Fraser has mismanaged the school 
to such an extent that itwas popularly known in B.C. as Snafu U. 

Loney held student meetings and led the campus out on strike 
until the administration caved in under the pressures of the 
students and Mclaggart-Cowan resigned. 

Now Loney is the president-elect of CUS, thestudent organiza- 
tion which has lost much of its power in recent years. 

First Quebec's universities seceded from the union and joined 


UGEQ, a provincial student union, widely-known for its left- 


leaning attitude. 

CUS, just a few years ago, seemed on the way to death as 
member universities, such as the University of Alberta broke 
away to go it alone. 

But the presidency of Loney has breathed new life into the 
moribund students organization. 

. At the annual CUS congress, held last week in Guelph, Onta- 
rio, CUS hit front pages all over the country with its advocacy 
of student control over universities, and its involvement in 
the affairs of society. 

First they passed a resolution condemning the U.S. for a 
war of ‘' imperialist, and genocidal aggression in Vietnam". 
Then, they passed a motion affirming that Quebecwas a ‘‘sover- 
eign nation, entitled to a free choice of government”. 

What was worse however were the pronouncements coming 
out of the conference which must have turned university adminis- 
trators’ heads grey with worry. 

Student union president Peter Warrian for example, said that 
change would come and that students “would burndown univer- 
sity buildings, and set campuses aflame”. 

Speaking in Vancouver, Loney commented that Warrian ‘was 
speaking metaphorically”’. 

“You'll notice that a day after his statement, Ryerson Poly- 
technical Institute of Toronto allowed students on the college 
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board. The University of Toronto went out and bought a fire 
truck. 

“This says something about the differing attitudes of adminis- 
trations”. 

Loney suggested that the major achievement of the congress 
may have been an awareness that Canadian students cannot 
ignore the important events like the Vietnam war, and the 
Czechoslovakian crisis. 

Carey Linde, radical vice-president of the UBC student council 
also noticed a change of attitude in the delegates to the con- 
ference. 

“Before,” he said ‘the congress was nothing but a social 
gathering, but now everybody just concentrates on meeting each 
other and exchanging ideas”’. 

Loney predicts that students will have power in the university 
in the near future. He stated that he believed that there would 
be a radical movement among Canadian students to spearhead 
social change within two or three years. 

“Students in Canada are moredetermined than ever to decide 
what kind of society and what kind of university they want. 

“The majority of delegates who attended the congress are 
committed to social change and to attacking the corporate and 
imperialist influences on Canadian society”. 

The politics of Loney? 

“I'm a socialist,’" says the English-born Loney, ‘but | don't 
want any labels. |’m not a Liberal or a New Democrat, or a 
Conservatice. !'’m a small socialist’’. 

Loney's formula for Success. 

“Everyone join hands, for if we do, we SHALL overcome”. 

His chances look very. very good. 
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When Quebec's Parent Education 
Commission submitted its reportin 1964, 
one recommendation that was of note 
urged the government to grant Loyola 
College a university charter as soon as 
possible. 

The recommendation further called for 
a merger between Loyola and a group 
of three other Montreal institutions - 
Marianopolis College, Thomas Moore 
Institute and St. Joseph's Teachers’ Col- 
lege. It was understood at the time that 
these four colleges would form the comp- 
onents of the new English university. Pre- 
sumably, it would be located on or near 
the present 50-acre Loyola campus. 

Even as early as 1960, this same 
move had been suggested. 

Eight years later, however, the move 
seems to have lost much of its moment- 
um. St. Joe’s is now considering - and 
quite seriously - affiliation with’ McGill 
University, according to Father John T. 
Hilton, SJTC principal. 

How does Father Hilton describe this 
change of ‘mood’? 

In the vein of the ecumenical spirit, 
it is apparent that all that is required in 
today’s Catholic schools, and especially 
in the elementary schools, is that the 
teacher be a Catholic, but not necessarily 
with a Catholic teacher-education. 


“We can still maintain a confessional 
system within a non-confessional context 
(McGill), he says. While a Catholic 
teacher might not necessarily have been 
educated in a Catholic teachers’ college, 
to be able to work adequately within the 
system, he must have a working know- 
ledge of it and of its philosophy. 

Loyola did offer advantages and in fact 
still does: it would provide a Catholic 
education within that special sectarian 
context. And Loyola would much rather 
see St. Joseph's shift to7141 Sherbrooke 
West thant to 805 Sherbrooke West. 

Three years ago an academic integrat- 
ing committee with representatives from 


Saint Joseph's Teachers’ College: 
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The Question of Relocation 


the four so-called English Catholic institu- 
tions in the city began two years of deli- 
berations. Butthenalmosta year elapsed 
after that before discussions were 
formally reopened. Then the merger 
proposal concerned only Loyola and 
St. Joseph's. 


“It wasn't too long before firm prop- 
osals were taken o the Senate here”, 
Ralph Duder, assistant to the president, 
told this reporter, ‘but frankly, the state 
of affairs in this - St. Joe's is discussing 
with McGill now”. 


Feeling is rampant in the administra- 
tion that a St. Joseph's on this campus 
would give the college an upper hand 
in any bargaining sessions with Quebec 
as regards a charter. 


Quebec's reluctance to back the prop- 
osals that St. Joe’s move here can be 
traced to its greater reluctance to in- 
crease Loyola's chances of obtaining a 
university charter. 


Meanwhile, this year’s crop of 555 
student-teachers at St. Joe’s Durocher 
Street location begin filing into classes 
this week. 


The college edifice itself housed the 
Catholic High School of Montreal until 
the late 1950's. The almost squalid cafe- 
teria seats only 125 persons. 


The largest room in the building is the 
gymnasium, but is rarely used for athletic 
purposes. It often functions as an audit- 
orium, lecture  hall.and examination 
room. 


The library, rented space in anadjacent 
apartment, is relatively new. Ithas space 
for but 125 students and- little over 
6,000 books line the shelves. (Loyola 





has about 120,000 volumes in two li- 
braries). 


Many science labs must be taken at 
educational institutions elsewhere in 
downtown Montreal. 


“The students suffer due to the lack 
of a definite academic atmosphere 
here,’’ Father Hilton stresses. ‘The li- 
brary is inadequate and an acute lack 
of recreational facilities is detrimental 
to the morale of the general student 
population. There are many factors here 
inimical to student progress’’. 


The SJTC principal believes that a 
government with bureaucratic controls 
can serve only to disintegrate and 
destroy the planning necessary for ef- 
fective teacher training. “This does not 
mean”, he clarified, ‘that government 
does not have a role to assume in this 


field”. 


In early 1966, a 27-page brief to the 
provincial government by St. Joe's sur- 
prised both Quebec City and the Loyola 
community when it cited the urgentneed 
for immediate relief for SJTC’s cala- 
mitous situation. 


The brief suggested that St. Joe’scould 
remain autonomous as a division of the 
provincial government, but located on 
the Loyola campus. 


Or it could eventually, if Quebec City 
so desired, become a school or faculty 
within Loyola, which had at that time 
been seeking a university charter for 
over 50 years. , 


In January of 1966, Father Hiltoncalled 
for change in the Quebec confessional 
system. He suggested that St. Joe's could, 
without much difficulty, become a 
general teaching institution notconfined 
to members of the Roman Catholic faith. 


“But again, teacher education should 
and must be defined within the university 
context’, he emphasizes. 


Because of this, Father Hilton denies 
“we are looking for an independent 
existence in the future”’. 


Due to the fact, however, that SJTC is 
affiliated to the Dept. of Education, only 
the government can make the final de- 
cision on any proposed new affiliations. 
“We can only make strong recommenda- 
tions to them", says Father Hilton. (Mc- 
Gill's Macdonald College department of 
education is not directly responsible to 
the provincial government). 


St. Joe’s academic standards are ona 
par with those of McGill, and though 
some students may question the entrance 
requirements, the principal maintains 
they are not especially lenient. “Our 
academic and professional standards are 
equal to those of McGill's education fac- 
ulty’’, he says. 


Two years ago, the projection for the 
67-68 year at St. Joe’s was for 815 stud- 
ents. Enrollment has not increased as 
swiftly as expected, but the space and 
other problems have not abated. 


One fact is certain - if St. Joseph’s 
Teachers’ College is to remain a sub- 
stantial entity and yet not become inde- 
pendent- something its administration 
and faculty do not want - it must be 
granted affiliation with an English univer- 
sity in Montreal, and quickly. 


Story by: David Allnut 
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Student Power in the USA 





By: Dr. D. O’Brien 





Marquette: A Case Study 


Milwaukee's Marquette University 
is hardly a typical example of Americ- 
an higher education. A big, sprawl- 
ing, downton complex, its 15,000 stud- 
ents pay over $2500 a year for the 
privilege of learning in its halls. De- 
spite its central location, it remains 
in, but not of, the city, for its students 
are drwan from all the states, only 
15% are natives of Milwaukee, and 
the university's involvement in urban 
life is only a very recent phenome- 
non. 


Owned and operated by the Jesuit 
community, Marquette has not yet 
begun the process of laicization which 
has proceeded rapidly in other Amer- 
ican Catholic universities. Effective 
control remains inthe hands of a three- 
man, Jesuit, Board of Trustees, and 
day to day power rests almost entire- 
ly in the hands of the President, Father 
John P. Raynor, S.J. The official Fac- 
ulty Handbook describes the central- 
ization of responsibility in the hands 
of the President, who ‘‘appoints’’ all 
other administrators, including depart- 
ment chairmen, and “delegates” re- 
sponsibility to them. In addition 
faculty members who “'shall be guilty 
of a grave offense against Catholic 
doctrine or morality or who shall 
be involved in a public crime or scan- 
dal may be dismissed at once’. Camp- 
us liberals, grown cynical in service 
to the university, claim that this reg- 
ulation has had some unusual applica- 
tion, as in cases involving divorces 
and remarriage. 


The faculty's role in university gov- 
ernment is restricted to a single elect- 
ive Committee on Faculty with ad- 
visory powers on academic policy. 
An academic Senate has been pro- 
mised for two years but has yet to 
materialize. 

The students, most of whom live 
in the spacious dormitories, are con- 
trolled by a rigid set of regulations 
exercised until recently in highly 
paternalistic fashion. 


The American Catholic university 
was always a “total institution’, con- 
cerned with the development of the 
“whole man", a man representative 
of the best values and norms of the 
constituency served by the _institu- 
tionand it thus tended to exercise a 
paternalistic, molding function over 
almost all phases of the student's life. 
Marquette seems to have made much 
less efforttodepartfromthatapproach 
than most other American universities. 
Its authoritarian government and its 
paternalism set Marquette offfrom the 
bulk of its secular counterparts and 
distinguish it, though less sharply, 
from other Catholic institutions. 


Yet one can see here the forces 
which have brought ferment to so 
many campuses in the United States 
at work. At the high school located on 
campus there is a sign bearing the 
noble Jesuit motto: ‘We take in a 
boy and we turn out a man’’. Some 
unknown genius expressed thefeeling 
of a new generation of students when 
he painted the letters IAC" after the 
last word of the motto. Events this 
spring at Marquette made senior of- 
ficials agree that a few “maniacs” 
had somehow appeared in the ranks 
of their embryonic “men” 


In May a small number of students 
organized into a group called RES- 
POND demanded that the university 
begin to take seriously the plight of 
the city’s black community. While 


Father James Groppi was_ leading 
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over 100 successive daily marches in 
demand for open housing, the Univer- 
sity had sat on its hands. It had only 
a tiny group of black tudents and had 
made no effort to recruit more. Seizing 
the opportunity presented by an offi- 
cial banquet attended by Marquette 
administrators, faculty and city offi- 
cials, the students demonstrated out- 
side the banquet hall and inally de- 
cided to bar the doors until their de- 
mands were heard. By this time they 
had massive support and were not 
about to let the opportunity pass. 
The police finally cleared a path for 
the departing guests, so the students 
seized the cafeteria and stayed there 
for ten days. The administration 
finally agreed to discuss the demands 
for ablackadministrator, ascholarship 
program for black students, courses in 
black history and culture, but they 
insisted on presenting a public image 
of firmness in the face of supposed 
coercion. Not until black athletes had 
withdrawn from school (they returned 
later) and Rev. Bernard Cooke, chair- 
man of the Theology Department, and 
several other priests had threatened 
to resign, did the administration finally 
agree to implement some of the de- 


mands and refer others to atri-partite . 


faculty-student-administration commit- 
tee. 

Two problems had concerned the 
student leaders. 

First, they were appalled that the 





christian terms, appearedcallousand 
unconcerned while the struggle for 
black equality and: dignity raged 
around it, atits very doorstep. Second- 
ly, they were angered at the power- 
lessness of students and their inability 
to win consideration for. their most 
modest proposals. 


Faced with the lack of due process 
on disciplinary matters and the rigid 
system of control execised over their 
lives, they are now determined to re- 
form the university or be forced out 
of it. Led by several forceful and 
articulate graduate students in theolo- 
gy, they are challenging the adminis- 
trators on their own grounds, demand- 
ing that hey live up to their professed 
Christian commitment. 

The student willingness to risk jail 
and expulsion on behalf of their black 
neighbors attracted the admiration of 
many faculty and even some of the 
members of the college administra- 
tion, but few of these new-found friends 
are willing to follow them from the 
race question to that of student power. 
This they define as ‘‘ajust, proportion- 
ate and equitable balance of power” 
between administration, faculty, and 
students, so that ‘'the inalienable 
rights and legitimate goals of each 
group can be effectively achieved”. 

In the vents of the spring the osten- 
sible demand for aid to the black 

community brought a near hysterical 


university, which defined its goals in 


reaction from the administration, not 
because Marquette disliked blacks, but, 
the students now saw, because ad- 
ministrators recognized the under- 
lying issue of student power. ‘The 
administration was all put paranoiac 
in its fear of student power’, two of 
the young leaders wrote later. ‘This 


fear consistently caused them toover- . 


react to the more explicit issue of 
race”. 

The irony was clear to perceptive 
observers: a Christian university, 
which, according to a Jesuit sympathe- 
tic with the students, should be based 
on principles not of self interest but 
of ‘selfless service’, was unable and 
unwilling to rejoice when it saw its 
ideals “come alive in its students’’. 

These events have become so com- 
monplace on American campuses that 
they would hardly be worth relating 
were it not for the vents that followed 
the apparent end of the dispute. The 
students, filled with good will and 
common sense were prepared to co- 
operate in what now appeared to be 
a joint determination to improve mat- 
ters in the areas of their greatest 
concern. 

A black administrator has been ap- 
pointed and a scholarship program is 
being considered. However, inthearea 
of student power, Marquette’s young 
men are being drivento the radicaliza- 
tion which has become characteristic 


of the dynamics of the student move- 






As close observers of such matters 
would expect, the administration ap- 
peared terrified that the events of May 
would shock and anger alumni and 
parents and shut off the flow of funds 
essential to the continued existence 
of private institutions. Accordingly 
while telling the students that they 
would surely try to improve things 
and that the university would never 
be the same, they told outsiders that 
their own firm stand had put down the 
few wild students responsbile for the 
disorders and_ that no changes had 
been made which had not had long 
and careful consideration beforehand. 
Students would remain in their place; 
the President would recognize no one 
but the student body president as a 
spokesman for the students, no 
“threats or coercive action’’ would 
be tolerated. While students might 
“participate’’ at various levels of 
policy making, there would be no 
“student power”. ‘‘Under no circum- 
stances”, Father Raynor wrote, ‘will 
students be allowed to dictate policy 


' 


to the faculty or administration”. 


These sentiments, contained in a 
letter to Marquette alumni and 
parents, presented the students with 
a chance to keep their movement a-_ 
live while it solidified their convic- 
tion that the administration's commit- 
ment to education, to say nothing of 
Christianity, took a distant back seat 


to its desire to survive, which, they 
now saw, meant money. 

The student leaders have read their 
reports on Berkeley and Columbiaand 
they see before them the same thing 
in miniature; a university which has 
betrayed its educational and religious 
commitment to the bitch goddess of 
success. Like their counterparts else- 
where they must willy nilly bedriven 
on themselves, to put aside their hopes 
for trust, cooperation and good will, 
and build the power which none will 
give them. : 


The pleasant Catholic bourgeoisie 
of the city and the Catholic business 
and professional alumni who came 
out of the old Marquette undoubtedly 
regard the student demonstrators as 
Communists or worse already; if the 
administration, which should know bett 
administration, which should know 
better, insists that it will not allow 
them to destroy the university when 
they seek only to save it, then the 


students must necessarily seek under- . 


standing and support where they can 
find it: among themselves and the 
few faculty and friends who sym- 
pathize with them. 


Instead of cooperating in a joint 
effort, based on mutual recognition of 
rights, the students will learn as they 
must to build their own organization 
and practice the ideal of service 
through the politics of confrontation. 
Recognizing this fact, the students 
nevertheless remain dedicated to the 
ideal of auniversity ‘‘creatively Chris- 
tian and publicly authentic’ and they 
continue to hope that student power 
need not exclude cooperation and 
dialogue. All ‘must see the university 
as a cooperative effort among the 
groups that constitute it’, their leaders 
wrote at the end of the summer. "'If 
this is not brought about now in an 
intelligent and creative manner, it 
will be brought about only after a 
series of conflicts and power confronta- 
tions over the next several years”. 

The choice, at Marquette, lies with 
the administration and the so far inert 
faculty. 

One thing is certain: students will 
not go away. Student activism is here 
to stay and, while temporary defeats 
may come their way at the hands of 
their more conservative fellows, they 
have the staying power through such 
organization as the Students for a 
Democratic Society to hang on while 
they build student consciousness. 

The rigidity and_ inflexibility of 
American higher education will do that 
job for them, for more and more stu- 
dents are bound to see the contra- 
diction between pretence and practice 
which characterizes modern universi- 
ties, and they have become too bright 
and too sophiticated to be put off by 
promises or by appeal to loyalty to 
God and country. 

While sympathizing with them, those 
of us who find the politics of confron- 
tation unattractive can only lament 
that faculty inertia and administrative 
incompetence often make it inevitable. 
We can only regret that people who 
should know better unwittingly insure 
the escalation of hostility and distrust 
which they profess to deplore. Unless 
someone begins the serious task of 
restructuring the universities in every 
feature of their lives, from govern- 
ment to the classroom, their fate will 
lie solely in the hands of the student 
activists, the most serious, dedicated 
and aware group in American higher 
education today. 
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This year 


The Loyola Drama Society has a 
brand new program planned for this 
year, Not only is the program new, 
but the entire set-up of the club has 
taken on new form. 


Bob White and Rina Fratecelli, the 
Bonnie and Clyde of Drama have 
engaged a full-time Drama director. 


This is Montreal playwrite Dan Daniels, 


whose play, “The Plot Against Peter 
Rabbit" will be the society’s second 


major production. 


2501 West Broadway 


488-4796 
488-9421 
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In addition there will be workshops 
held in the new Theatre Arts Centre 
as a non-credit course. (the Theatre 
Arts Centre by the way, is located 
above the Caf in the area formerly 
occupied by the COTC mess). There 
will also be courses in acting and 
playwriting held in. the Centre, so 
that the talented of the college will 
have a chance to display their work. 


The Drama Society's first-term pro- 
duction is “Oh Dad, Poor Dad, 
Mother's Locked You in the Closet 
and _ I'm Felling So Sad’’. Rehersals 
will be held on the first week of Octo- 
ber. Check the bulletin Boards. 


Amateur Drama in Montreal, if pro- 
duction and interest mean anything, 
is definately on the uptake. 


Minor companies, and several uni- 
versity groups will be presenting a 
wide variety of plays and work-shops 
in the coming year. 

Watch this column for dates and 
names of the performances... 


ONLY ONE WEEK TO GO! 


Food facilities on campus in the athletic complex, administration 
building, Guadagni Lounge and cafeteria will be fully operational 


in one week! Hang on! 


VERSA FOODS - CATERS TO LOYOLA 
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Impressions 
on wax 


One of the most puzzling things 
about Mason Willams’ first Popularly 
accredited hit ‘Classical Gas" (War- 
ner Bros./7 Arts 7190) was the fact 


that somany of North America's youth- 


orientated radio stations did not dis- 
cover the recording until more than 
two months after its release. Warner 
Brothers issued the disc in late April. 
With the exception of the West Coast 
of the U.S., the “hear it first here” 
stations played the usual waiting game 
- consulting Cashbox and Billboard 
before they dare program an unknown 
artist... Williams’ career began long 
before ‘Classical Gas’’. He has 


Write 


CINDERELLA 
MARRIED FOR 
MONEY. 


To 


Letters 


written numerous musical composi- 
tions, including: much of the satire 
performed by the Smothers Brothers 
- with whom he has been associated 
for many years prior to becoming 
head writer on their television jour; 
he has had seven books published; 
and in his spare time he delves in 
photography (his best known work 
being a life-size shot of a Greyhound 
bus). A totally creafive personality. 
His I.p. “The Mason Williams Phono- 
graph Record” (Warner Bros./7 Arts 
1729) contains, along with the hit 
instrumental, eleven Williams origin- 
als. Selections vary from a 30 second 
tribute to Dylan Thomas, a couniry 
flavoured blues number ‘Long time 
Blues", a smirt at the deviant in''Prin- 
cess Panties’’, to another intriguing 
instrumental ‘‘Baroque-a-Nova’’. Or- 
chestration is very effective. 


RK 


B.J. Thomas’ “The Eyes of a New 
York Woman" (Scepter 12219)proves 
that the appeal of the rock-a-ballad is 
hard to shake off in the era of the 
psychedelic... We like Sandie Shaw's 
recent pressing for RCA Victor. “One 
More Lie’ (RCA 47-9594) may not 
have the power to break into the top 
40, but her style is always refreshing- 
always welcome... A thought on Light- 
foot. Not only made in Canada, but 
even more astonishing - made by 
Canada - and making Canda... The 
Sceptres, after moving fromthe Allied 
label to RCA, back to Allied, and now 
with Polydor, have settled down with 
a hit - ‘Juicy Morning’ (Polydor 540. 
004) should be a bonus at the Fresh- 
man Fling... Biographical sketch: José 
Feliciano. Blind since birth (‘To me 
there is no such thing as a blind 
world. People aren't blind unless they 
want to be blind”) he has taught him- 
self to play sixteen different instru- 
ments beginning with the guitar ("'! 
fell that guitar is best suited for my 
voice, in order to express myself, 
my personal feelings. | couldn't sing 
the songs | sing today with an accord- 
ian’') Feliciano’s- style is heard in 
seven languages and ranges from 
classical to folk, popular to jazz. He 
has been.called a ‘new Segovia”, 
“a ten fingered wizrd, romps, rolls, 
picks, and reverberates his six strings 
in an incomparable fashion’ (New 
York Times), and as having “‘a rich, 
bluesy phraseology that not only tears 
into the heart of a song but most 
assuredly will tear into you" (Wash- 
ington Post). 
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To Dream The 


“party”. 


Impossible Dream 


Even before the night of August 
20, 1968, when the Czechoslovakian 
people fell into the inescapable night- 
mare of occupation by ‘foreign 
armies’, they had asked us to realize 
and understand their cause. The youth 
in particular were excited by what they 
had discovered: Man is free; there 
must be no acceptance of the intimida- 
tion and terror basic to the Soviet Re- 
gime — convictions that we take for 
granted? Let us bless ourselves that 
we do not yet have experience to the 
contrary. 

Now when there is danger that their 
borders will again be closed to the 
world, that with the breakdown of 
communication 14 million people will 
be made to lose their newly-found 
confidence and trust in each other, 
they all cry unanimously that we do 
not forget. 

If they had been permitted to con- 
tinue reconstructing and healing the 
wounds of 20 years of forced despo- 
tism, families, friends, a nation might 
have been united. They might have 
spoken in their homes without having 
to close blinds and turn on radios for 
fear that someone might see and 
overhear them. They might have trust- 


,ed neighbors not to exchange them 


overnight in return for favor in the 
They might have earned 
enough to exist on more than a diet 
of sour milk and potatoes,. regardless 


of their beliefs. They might have en-. 


dowed their childrenwith the ambition 
to distinguish between justice and in- 
discriminate murder, between human 
rights and counter-revolution, bet- 
ween culture and “burgeois imperial- 
ism’, between God and Lenin. In 
short, they might have believed that 
life is challenging and wonderful. 

Nationally, they had rediscovered 
Masaryk, a leader faithful to humanity 
and a representative of their demo- 
cratic revolution. Adapting one of their 
countless articles recently written on 
this topic, | speak for them: Masaryk 
himself, though a president, lived a 
life exemplary of a simple citizen, of 
the national freedom and democratic 
tradition that is the strength of all our 
people. 


Former Premier Masaryk 
i 


Various socialist and communist 
parties tried for many long years to 
explain that the total of Masaryk’s 
life and attempt to value tradition was 
valuable only to the small handful of 
burgeois capitalists who controlled the 
economy of the first republic, and not 
to all the people including those inthe 
socialist and communist movement, 
however they were fruitless. 

The result in the consequential swing 


to despotism and all the deformations, 


of the 50’s - among other things 
these included sharp attacks on the 
memory of Masaryk, through one- 
sided examples which disfigured and 
obliterated reality - led to the 
silencing of all who tried to defend 
themselves against this. 

The skilful democratic process, which 
reached definite political forms and 
success at the outset of 1968, soon 
revealed that the Czechoslovakian 
people did not forget Masaryk as the 
classic example of democracy, rever- 
ence for humanity and reason, and as 
the symbol of national character and 
freedom. The spontaneous wave of 
respect and love for the president- 
liberator reached its peak during the 
visit of the newly-elected president 
Ludvik Svoboda at the grave of Ma- 
saryk, at peace in the little cemetary 
at Lany which was again after 20 
years open to the public. 

In the past, Masaryk’s successor, Dr. 
E. Benes, in the name of the nation, 
took an oath on Masaryk’s coffin: '‘Pres- 
ident-liberator, we will remain faithful 
to the legacy which you have placed 
in our hands". The Czech and Slovak 
nation is now making good this pledge 
in that it is uniting the ideals of social- 
ism — the hope of the people — with 
the ideals of democratic discussion and 
reverence for all humanbeings, inthe 
manner that Thomas Masaryk, by his 
whole life and energy, defined it. 

What should we have done? What 
can we do? According to one answer 
which | received from a member of 
parliament ‘the U.S.S.R., despite what 
so many people contend, is affected 
by world opinion’. From personal 
experience | was a witness in July 
of the present year to how true this 
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This is a reproduction of the front page of one of the underground newspapers that appeared on 
the streets of Prague on the first day of the Russian occupation. The name of the paper has been 
blacked out as a precautionary measure. The papers were immediately snatched by the popula- 


tion, and passed from hand to hand. 


is. Kosygin was forced, by the definite 
stand of Swedish newsmedia, to visit 
Sweden on a “good-will” tour. It was 
later announced by this same news- 
media that the publicity concerning 
the delicate Czech-Soviet relations, 
was, according to the Soviet leader, 
“creating difficulties for Russia’’. Due 
to mutually unsatisfactory (frank and 
comradely) agreements, the tour was 
cut short to one day. 


Before explaining what the Czecho- 
slovak nation can expect as support, 
| refer to a Slovak newspapermanwith 
whom | have been placed in contact. 
He had chosen Canada as a refuge 
because of his warm memories of 
Expo. 


According to this reporter, “in this 
day and age it is an easy matter for 
Russia to liquidate a nation of a few 
millions’. Can we allow oursympathy 
and interest to fade allowing them to 
proceed in their unquestionable 
power to dispose of whomever, how- 
ever they please? 


Some people are more optimistic- 
ally looking forward toa Czechoslovak 
resurrection, but the point is this: we 
should not let time define our posi- 
tion and make our judgment! It is 
surprising how many people are, 
when the subject is raised, peevishly 
and irrationally afraid of personal 
losses. 


Quoting John Diefenbaker | ask 
these people to interpret the following: 
“There never was a time, if war is to 
be prevented, that democratic nations 
should speak out in the strongest con- 
demnation”’. 

Remember our fathers’ placidity that 
tolerated Munich, a bargain accom- 
plished in the name of peace, which, 
on the contrary, gave a power-hun- 
gry group time to consolidate its 
strength for further conquests. Corrupt 
policies are an inheritance of our fa- 
thers. It is an unfortunate aspect of 
history that sons have to pay for the 
sins of their fathers. 


Can we allow smug pepeoreens 


descendants? Yes, there are heen 
terrible things going on in theworld"’, 
but does this then mean thatwe should 
despair before attempting \to right 
any one wrong? A Montreal Star 
Editorial on Thursday, Sept. 12, backs 
up this fact of an existing threat to 
ourselves in our relation with Russia, 
which, according to this article, has 
now revealed itself as being a military 
government. 

For the present, we might use the 
Czechoslovakian example of deter- 
mined boycotting of all traffic with 
the Soviets. It is humanly impossible 
for the Czechoslovakian nation to.do 
so alone. 

Culturally, Russia has shown ab- 
solute disregard for the basis of 
civilization. Perhaps the culture we 
are sometimes accused of lacking will 
be ours only after we learn to defend 
it - wherever it is threatened. Social- 
ly, there must be a limit to how deep- 
ly agovernmentwill compromise itself 
in cooperation with brutality. We can 
afford to resist and from this resist- 
ance be made to value life more 
energetically. 

Finally, many people are unin- 
formed. We must beled to understand 
our importance as a nation, our signi- 
ficance, and therefore, our respons- 
ibility as such. Canada is young, but 
it cannot remain so indefinitely. 

In conclusion | will admit to a person- 
al heartache, made heavier by the 
embarrassment that, in fact, so little 
can be done to assuage the grief of 
so many people. | thank them for 
the insights they have given me 
through their love, loyalty, andcoura- 
geous faith in the potential of man- 
kind. Their final hope lies in what 
one author describes as the truechar- 
acter of his people: The Czechoslovak 
is by nature a lamb, but those who 
interfere wih his rights will uncover 
a lion. 


By: Eva Havelka 


There was a timeinthe Spring 
when people left themselves 
and went out into the country 
in that age-old search for ““Na- 
ture’. 

There were trees that welcom- 
ed, and remembered park 
benches that stretched out lov- 
ing arms and said hello ina 
benchy sort of way. 


Photos By: Guy op de Beek 















There were leaves of vibrant 
green that hung alluringly from 
Strong tall trees. And therewere 
flower that sent outa radiance 
to the sensual. 

There was a time. But now it 
has passed. 








Fee Increase 


Dear Sir: 


As we see before us the begin- 
ning of a new academic year, 
we also are witness to something 
our student leaders promised 
would not occur, a fee increase. 
Even though the increase itself 
is minimal, the manner in which 
it was brought about should be 
disturbing to all concerned 
students since a dangerous pre- 
cedent has been set. I shall now 
proceed to elaborate on this. 


It is disturbing to see the way 
the Athletic Policy Advisory 
Board is set up. The students of 
_Loyola, who submit $17.00 each 
(17.00 x 3,500 - 59,500.00) to 
the Department of Athletics are 
bound by decisions arrived atby 
a body on which we have only 
one representative, our LMSA. 
President (or his delegate). The 
LMAA. President theoretically 
also represents the students, but 
in the past has tended tosupport 
all policies proposed by the 
Athletic Dept. Administration. 


It is allo disturbing to note 
the manner through which the 
students of Loyola were informed 
of this increase. First, a notice 
was sent out to all Loyola stu- 
dents informing them that there 
had been a fee increase, with no 
mention to what area the aug- 
mentation pertained. Soon after, 
the students received a so-called 
letter of explanation from Mr. 
Ian MacDonald‘ president ofthe 
LMAA‘ informing them that the 
fee increase was justified and 
necessary, and that it was their 
obligation to pay it. Ifthe LMAA 
were to be truly democratic and 
the student’s really did have ‘‘a 
voice in athletic government’’, 
then Mr. Macdonald should 
have informed the student body 
of the recommendation of the 
LMAA. Budgetary Committee 
before submitting it to the Athle- 


tic Policy Advisory Board. Thus 
Mr. Macdonald could have as- 
certained what the wishes of the 
student-body-at-large were be- 

fore committing them financially. 


It is very iteresting to observe 
that only $12,000 out ofthetotal 
Athletic Budget was accounted 
for in the June 27th letter from 
Mr. McDonald (deficit allotment 
of $3,100, Women’s Athletic 
Budget - $9,000.00). One won- 
ders to what the other $40,000 
has been allocated, and whether 
this is justifiable and necessary. 

At the meeting of the Athletic 
Policy Advisory Board meeting 
when the fee increase was ratified 
the vote was as follows, Mr. 
McDonald, Pres. LMAA. - yes, 
Mr. McCallum, Alumni Assoc.- 
abstention, Mr. Nevin, LMSA 
Pres. - nay, Father McDonough, 
administration - yes. It is very 
interesting the two most populous 
bodies represented at the Athletic 
Policy Board did not vote for 
the resolution. Thus, one won- 
ders whether the decision taken 
was in accordance with the wish- 
es of the majority or rather with 
those of a minority whose object- 
ives run counter to those of the 
majority. 

Ichallenge Mr. Macdonald to 
prove that he was carrying out 
his mandate as President of the 
LMAA in approving the possi- 
bility of a fee increase before 
summer adjournment. 

Secondly, he was acclaimed 
and his support amongst the 
student body is thus question- 
able. On the other hand, Mr. Ne- 
vin received an overwhelming 
mandate (1029 to 538) to, 
among other things, fight and 
oppose anything that might have 
led to a fee augmentation of any 
sort. 

As a concerned student, Ihave 
brought out these points and 
would appreciate hearing Mr. 
Macdonald’s response. 

Sincerely, 
A. David Magil 
Arts 3 
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Loyola greets 
Jewish frosh 


by Marianne Mclean 


As part of the F.R.A. program, 
freshman students of the Jewish 
faith met Rabbi Joseph Deitcher, 
chaplain of the Hillel Founda- 
tion, on Thursday, September 12 
in the Vannier Library. i 

Hillel, an association serving 
Jewish students on university 
campuses, hopes to extend its 
activities to Loyola this year. 

At the meeting, the problems 
faced by Jewish students on a 
Catholic campus were discus- 
sed. 

Most of the students present 
had come to Loyola with the 
feeling that they would be the 
only Jewish students on campus, 
and many had been teased that 
those who go to Loyola come 
out Jesuits. 

Like their contemporaries of 
other faiths, Jewish students 
feel a need to shape some idea 
of themselves as Jews. Doubts 
concerning basic tenets of their 


religion are raised, and there 
is a tremendous _ searching 
for a perspective by which 


life can be understood. 

Rabbi Deitcher expressed his 
personal feelings regarding the 
role of students in this way: 

‘“‘We must dispell the fear that 
blending in with the rest of 
society is necessary. It is my 
feeling that historically, in our 
survival as a people, our degree 
of flourishing was_ directly 
proportionate to our difference 
from the society surrounding us. 

“Today we are learning to 
accept the burden of opportunity. 

“Our parents knocked down 
the barriers of prejudice; Jews 
are accepted. We are the bene- 
factors of the barrier-breaking 
generation. 

““Now, however, we don’t have 
their objectives. We have the 
best record of surviving against 
the lousiest odds, but we have 
never shown our ability to be 
creative in freedom. And the 
brunt of this challenge goes to 
students on campus. 
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Registration? Sure! 


This year’s registration prod- 
uced an unprecedented number 
of difficulties as regards course 
availability. 

“This is the first time we have 
encountered such _problems’”’, 
registrar John Noonan told the 
NEWS last week, “and we 
don’t as yet know how we are 
going to handle the situation’. 

The difficulty was that depart- 
ment chairmen and Mr. Noonan 
places the brunt of the blame on 
their shoulders were unable 
to predict the popularity of 
certain courses. In some cases, 
even honors and majors. stu- 
dents were unable to enroll 
certain in elective courses in 
their own field of concentration. 

One English honors student 
was required, at the last mo- 
ment, to register in four half 
courses he wanted to avoid. The 
ones he wanted had already been 
filled. : 

Mr. Noonan stresses that 
department chairmen should as- 
sure that courses in their de- 
partment always be available for 
students in that department. 

Chemistry, engineering and 
communication arts urged their 


students to preregister in 
courses within their respective 
departments this year. 

This move facilitated registra- 
tion tur those students who made 
use of it. 

The registrar reported that the 
projection for 1968-69 enrolment 
of 3,500 students is “almost on 


the nose’. Had actual enrol- 
ment surpassed __ expections, 
space problems would have 
resulted. 

As it is, Mr. Noonan said, 


Loyola will definitely need new 
classroom space for the next 
academic year. 

On the perpetually tardy genera 
calendar Mr. Noonan conceded 
that late in August he was 
beginning to wonder whether it 
would even be ready. for reg- 
istration. 


“It should have been available 
by Junel’’, he said, ‘‘and we 
are very disappointed in the 
printer’. 

A new contract will be signed 
for the printing of the calendar 
for next year, in the hopes that 
it can be out shortly after 
convocation. 





Chairman - from page one 


According to Fr. J. O’Brien 
S.J., Chairman, Department of 
Communication Arts, a major 
reason for tabling the motion 
was that it was felt the proposal 
should first be accepted by each 
of the other three Faculty 
Councils before any decision 
was taken by the Senate. 


Prof. Adams feels that those 
opposed to the proposal thought 
it threatened the whole ad- 
ministrative structure at Loyola 
in that it was part of a plan 
designed to snowball, resulting 
eventually in the election of 
everyone from the department 
chairmen, to the deans, up to 
the President. However, Prof. 
Adams denied any such plan on 
the part of the committee. The 
motion was. designed solely 


for the election of department 
chairmen in the faculty of arts. 


In the case of established 
departments the proposal states 
that elections are not to take 
place until the present chairman 
has been in office for five years. 


As regards new departments, the 
chairman should be appointed, 
as is the case now, and after 
a period of five years elections 
would be held, to be repeated * 
every three years thereafter. 


The University Government 
Committee is one of two stand- 
ing committees of the Faculty 
Association. It acts as a type of 
lobbying agency and had proven 
itself very effective in the past 
in achieving the goals it set. 


BEST THING THAT 
EVER HAPPENED TO A PAPER! 


A sense of purpose - if you would like to become 


. news writer, sports, feature. 


. typist 
. layout 


. photographer 


The Loyola News - see us or call 482-573 ] 















CLASSIFIED 


Deadline 5 Days Prievous To Publishing. Minimum 50¢ 
CHARGE (20 words). Payment In Advance. 


TO LET 


Chester ave. - N.D.G. Nice 
bright room - student-boy 
or girl - $13. wk. Private 
hall-Phone 488-0945. 





SCROOGE 
SAY: 
HEAVEN IS 


MONEY 
AT THE 
COMMERCE 





TYPING DONE 


Home typing. Electric ma- 
chine. Theses; term papers; 
essays, reports; notes; 
manuscripts. 25¢ per page. 
Call 487-1529. 


THE 
PERFECT GIFT: 
A BEAUTIFUL 5 LB. 
BOX OF 
COMMERCE 
MONEY 
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Interview with Loyola’s president 





Part two 





Malone looks at student activism 


REV. PATRICK G. MALONE, SJ, 
has been the president of Loyola since 
this decade began. His has been the task 
of handling the sometimes-turbulent in- 
ternal situation at Loyola as well as the 
college’s tenuous relations with the go- 
vernment. Before Fr. Malone left for 


abroad in early August, the NEWS inter- 
viewed him. In last week’s Registration 
issue, we reprinted excerpts from the 
transcript relevant to Loyola’s priorities 
and its growth. This issue, he discusses 
university democracy and student acti- 
vism. 





NEWS: You have talked about student partici- 
pation in decision-making in universities. This 
year is apparently the year of student revolution. 
In your view, why are students taking to the 
streets to achieve reforms? 


MALONE: That’s adifficultquestionto answer. 
I am pretty sure that the motivation is not the 
same in every particular student demonstration. 
I would say‘ for example‘ that our threatened 
demonstration by thestudents was one that would 
be hard to fault last March. It was a real issue 
dealing with the future of their lives because of 
the failure of their government to provide the 
kind of assets in their context that are provided 
to everyone else . . . Students nowadays are 
exposed to information and to responsibility in 
certain limited areas __for example student govern- 
ment or their summer job. Another example is 
that you drive a jet plane which is very valuable 
and you are handling several million dollars of 
dangerous equipment __ so what the student then 
notices is that he has a desirefor real responsibility 
So in order to express his frustration, he may 
mount a revolt against society. 

About two years ago, I spoke about student 
activism and among the student leaders, there 
was considerable resentment. What I understand 
by student activism, one possible definition of it, 
is that you take to some noisy or violent means, 
a conflict of some kind, in order to achieve some- 
thing. Now the activist on the American campus, 
and he is likely to be imitated in Canada, is really 
interested in the reform of the university. That’s 
one possibility. Or he doesn’t even care about the 
university. He considers the university a part of 


_ the corrupt society which has to be ground down 


to nothing so that from it will rise a democratic 
society. 

If you read the stuff that these people put out 
at all kinds of affairs, you’ll find that it is very 
clear that they want to break society andthey want 
to use the university to do this. In doing this, 
of course, the university will no longer be serving 
its proper function: to teach, to allow minds to 
grow, to search. 

Now why are these people disaffected, why do 
they have this profound disaffection? Well, I think 
it is a certain experimentation with the limits of 
power, there is a genuine concern for the form 
of society which can allow a war to go on for so 
long as Vietnam, which can mass Russian troops 
on the Czech border, which talks about how rich 
it is, yet hasn’t eliminated poverty in its own 


MEET ME 
AT 
SHERBROOKE 
AND 


WESTMORE 





cities. It continues to allow under-developed nations 
to be under-developed. Well, there isn’t enough 
speed (being used to tackle) these matters _ to 
put it like that. We’ve hundreds of millions of 
dollars for shots to the moon. But what’s the 
reality, what’s the picture? So we have people who 
feel there’s a great deal of hypocrisy inthis society 
— that it claims to do something it isn’t really 
interested in doing. 


NEWS:. Relating this to Loyola, what is your 
administration doing to solve this here? What 
actual participation do students have in university 
affairs. If you endorse the principle, why are 
things here taking so long? 

MALONE: If you look at the proceedings of 
the college Senate, you'll see that it takes a long 
time to change things. One has to expect this, 
as a social change of considerable consequence, 
It takes a long time to persuade people that this 
is not going to spoil the university and it will 
not jeopardize their professional career or whate- 
ver. I think we have had, however, much more 
widespread student participation in decision- 
making that some students are willing to acknow- 
ledge. They have been on the board of athletics, 
they run their student council affairs, their publi- 
cations and they are on several committees of 
the Senate . . . I would say in general that our 
results from these havebeen reasonably gratifying. 


NEWS: How about representation onthe Board 
of Governors? 

MALONE: Well, I am not prepared atthis point 
to recommand that undergraduates be on the Board 
of Governors. But I would be open to a reasoned 
case on this point. 


NEWS: How would you feel about more students 
on the Senate? 


MALONE: This is a 
problem we don’t facejust 
with students, we have it 
» with the faculty as well. 


More and more, they are 
going to run this place. 
The Senate is a legislative 
body. If it gets too big, 
then you would either need 
a cabinet which would in 
fact run the college, or 
you would try to keep it 
at a level whereeverybody 
would participate. Now if 
people are here just to 
have a kind of laugh at 
democracy — for all the 
people and by all the 
people, which isn’t demo- 
cracy by the way _ this 
isn’t right. Democracy in 
_ contemporary society 
. means that the people who 
= make the decisions repres- 
ent our people. 
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Now I would say that it won’t make any diffe 
rence if there are five students orthreestudents (on 
the Senate ) _ I am not opposed to this. What I 
am opposed to is that the total size of the Senate 
would get bigger. 


CUSO 


Are you thinking of service abroad with cuso in Latin America, 
Africa or Asia? Contact Prof. J.W. Moore, Department of Political 


Science, Centennial Building. 








NEWS: The drive for university democracy, 
as you mentioned, isn’t restricted to the student body 
Several faculty members in Arts are agitating 
for elected department chairmen in their faculty. 
What's your view- 

MALONE: I don’t like it myself. The man with 
the chairmanship has to direct the department. To 
say that anybody can direct a department is 
to say that all you have to do is say ‘yes’. But 
to be a departmen chairman, you’re going to 
have to say ‘no’ and you have to have this kind 
of habit. However, I would say that there should 


be consultation with those in the department before - 


decisions are made. But I think he should be 
appointed. 


NEWS: There is a feeling among certain students 
that the present-day university has perverted the 
traditional aims for which they were formed. This 
alliance with big business, is it a conflict with 
the role of universities? Particularly at Loyola. 

MALONE: I don’t think there is any simple 
answer to that. I know that students often say 
that those of the Board of Governors are all 
tycoons and so forth. But many of them have 
come at a considerable personal sacrifice to offer 
their services to the university. They certainly 
have a competence about dealing with business 
or with government _ and this helps the universi- 
ty. I don’t think that in general, or at least with 
our board, that their donations have been to such 
a magnitude that we could say they are ina 
position to influence our decisions. 

I would point out to you that it is pretty tradi- 
tional for all academic matters to be the 
responsibility of the faculty . . . I would grant 
you that there has been a tendency to get senior 
people from business and industry to serve on the 
board —_ while I think that there should be some 
effort made to give the board the composition 
which allows it to represent the total constituency. 

But)it is just as wrong for the students to think 
at the university is theirs as it is for the board. 
And it is just as wrong for the faculty to think 
that the university is the students and the faculty. 
In a certain sense it is, but it is an organ of the 
total society for which the total society pays. 


NEWS: Is it dependent upon the society? 
MALONE: Well surely, it can’t operate without 
money? 


NEWS: Need this dependence modify the aims 
of the university? 
MALONE: It shouldn’t modify the aims. 


NEWS: But has it? Speaking in a general sense. 

MALONE: In general, I would say no. Mind 
you, the approach of the president of a university 
to the government will have to be sensitive to the 
priorities and prejudices of that government. But 
I think that any government which allows itself 
to dictate to a university is committing suicide. 


With Fr. Malone still out of the country, the Pre- 
sident’s Address to the Upperclassmen slated for 


yesterday was regretably cancelled. It will be 
held at a later date. 





CINDERELLA 
MARRIED FOR 
MONEY. 


Are you thinking of CUSO Africa? Then learn to speak Swahili at 


<> Loyola- Thursday nights 7 o'clock - room C 309 A. Full course credit ; <p> 


Register at the class. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Film - Tanzania: the Quiet Revolution, Thursday 19 Sept., 2-3 p.m., 
Vanier Library Auditorium. 
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Varsity cagers to net a 
league championship? 


By DAVE ROCHE 


Many of those who may have wandered into 
the gym during the past week have seen quite a 
change. 


Where are all the new faces? Where are the twenty 
or thirty new freshmen from whom the varsity 
basketball team will be chosen? 


There has been a change, and hopefully for 
the better. Coach Doug Daigneault, whose recruit- 
ing program in the past has left something to be 
desired, is finally shaping into a solid cog in 
Loyola’s athletic program. 


Loyola’s intramural program, a failure in 
pat years, is on the road to a hopeful come 
ack. 


Last year’s program was plagued by“disor- 
ganization by the students in charge. This year, 
says LMAA vice-president Pat Donvito, concen- 
tration will be on revitalizing existing facilities 
rather than expanding. 


Only soccer, monthly bridge tournaments and 
the possibility of curling and bowling havebeen 
added to the program. 


Immediate plans call for the beginning of 
the touch football schedule tomorrow. Golf and 
tennis tournaments will be held within the next 
three weeks. All schedules are posted in the 
Philosophers’ Circle and in the athleticcomplex. 


The schedule for this week’s football has Arts 
4 meeting Arts 3 at noon tomorrow. This match 
is followed an hour later by Commerce4 against 
Commerce 3. : 


Friday’s timetable is Arts 3 versus Arts 2B 


at noon, and Science 4 meeting Science 2 at- 


one o’clock. 
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Last year, he recruited ball players from most 
of the north-east U.S. and produced the best bas- 
ketball team in the college’s history. 


But, unlike past years, his new warriors didn’t 
fail last year, didn’t leave school and haven’t 
lost the spirit that sky-rocketed them to the league 
finals last year. 


The only players who haven’t returned are those 
who graduated last year. Earl ‘“ Springboard” 
Lewis _ a product of Albany, N.Y. - is expected to 
spearhead the squad once more. Forwards Jack 
Comtos, Gene Lawrence and John Williams are 
back with their pin-point jump-shots better than 
ever. 


Peter Phipps and Joe Zaganizyk are back at the 
guard positions with big John McAuliffe, the center 
with a habit of leading the team when behind. 


Last year’s basketball Warriors scored many a 
first in the record book. They trounced overwhel- 


mingly teams like Bishop’s University, University , 


of Montreal and Mount Allison from the Maritimes 
In taking the league title, they out-scored every 


team in their division only to lose a squeeker in | 


March to Carleton by one point. 


A year older than last season, a big year _ and © 


possibly a national championship — seems to be 
in store for them. 


This year’s recruiting seems to have paid off. 
With only three positions open on the team, Coach 
Daigneault is fortifying the junior squad. Alex Si- 
dorenko, coach of three national championship 
teams with the YMCA, has been broughtinto coach 
the freshmen team. 


A six-foot-six freshman from the Lake George 
area, Dan McGee, is expected to give rebounding 
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Football Warriors ‘68 





The only way is up 


By GARY WHALEN 


Hockey: a winner. Basketball: a winner. Soccer: a winner. Foot- 
ball? This year, — finally _ a winner. . . maybe. 


The ’68 football Warriors bear little resemblance to the teams 
that mired in ignominy and the basement of the league for the 
past few years. 


Headed by former Shechely Award winner George Dixon the 
coaching staff this year is probably the best possible to assemble 
at a Canadian university. Tony Pajakowski, anotherex CFL star 
handles the line coaching. Two experienced and winning coaches 
from the city’s Juvenile Leagues, Pat Duffy and Ken Dixon, and 
Oklahoma University graduate Judd Porter complete the staff. 
Duffy will handle the J.V.’s this year, while Porter and Dixon 
work with the Varsity defence. With the new staff comes a new at- 
titude, somewhat unusual for Loyola: staff members are respected 
by team members. 


The offense, last year’s weak point, has beenstrengthened con- 
siderably. This year Loyola has a quarterback. Dave Golding, 
rated as Montreal’s best amateur quarterback has joined the team 
from Verdun Invictus providing the needed leadership and skills. 
The backfield, though small, is extremely fast. Returning starters 
Terry Whalen and Kevin Butler are teamed with new comers 
Frank Belvedere and Stan Paris. Belvederecomes fromthe N.D.G. 
Maple Leafs where he was a leading scorer and receiver for the 
past two years. Paris was among the lastcuts made by the Alou- 
ettes last year. 


The offensive line is bigger and stronger than many seen at 
Loyola in many a year. Steve Niemeroski and Rick Jones are 
both returning to their guard positions. Pat Donovitoreturns after 
a year’s absence to tackle. Rookies George Shaub and Pete Man- 
ning round out the line. Duayne Dudgeon, another veteran 
holds down an end position and could well be an all-star in the 
league. Tough Dave Wilson, an able pass receiver is the other 
end. 


If anything good could be said about the defense, and this 
year’s unit is even stronger. Anchored by all-star John Tackney 
as line-backer the squad has speed and size. Returning from last 
year’s team are tackle Bob Miele, comer Mike Sylvia, defensive 
backs Joe Mangoli, Jerry Lange, and end Mickey O’Neil. Big 
Claude Beaudry and John Cozzi from Macdonald College are 
two rookies more than capable of making Loyola’s defense a real 
power. 


Coach Dixon is not promising any miracles this year and in 
all probability there will not be one. But the team this year is 
better, and the opposition is weaker. With the new divisional 
set-up in the league, Loyola meets none of the nationally ranked 
teams, facing only squads from such well known football colleges 
as Sir George, Bishops, and U. of M The outlook for the year 
is a divisional championship for Loyola and a 7-1 record, with 
a loss to Ottawain the Leaguechampionship game. If that sounds 
a little hard to imagine, judge for yourself. 


Next Saturday when McGill provides the opposition for the 
team’s only exhibition game. The Warriors may even win that 
one. 
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strength to the JV’s. Another new face might be — 


Dave Burke, a guard from New Jersey, who is 
looking for a slot on the team with forward Ken 
Hoffman from New York and Ron McAllister from 
Cornwall. 
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MONTREAL STUDENTS UNITE! 
Fight the high cost of learning! 
Live a little... save a lot... with 
Pisa , your very own special pass- 
port to student savings. 


Pisa offers you the opportunity to 
save from 10% to 50% on everything 
from clothing and entertainment, 
stationary and personal services to 
travel on major railways and air- 
lines and accomodations in the top 
hotels in the country. 


Take advantage of these power 
packed specials offered only to 
Pisa’ members: 


- Fly 2 fare on Air Canada, TWA, 
Braniff, National, American, North- 
west, Western, Eastern, United, 
Continental airlines and Canadian 
Pacific Airlines. 


HEY! 


IT’S HERE 
Visa |S HERE 


favorité sport and pay | 
wing high in the very best # 
(Shes&togi, 


and hotels 
c.) and save; 


START YOUR SAVINGS . 


Fe 
ess; 


- Join in the action at the City’s 
best night clubs, including famous 
Esquire Show Bar and Norman 
Silver’s Original Moustache and save 
while you play... 


* VISA is the only total student sav- 
ings programme. Join the millions 
of card carrying ‘¥iga members on 
over 700 American’ campuses and 
save while you swing. 


Hundreds of stores, restaurants, 
clubs and services in Canada and 
the U.S. offer you tremendous VISA 
savings. Look for the identifying 
VISA emblem in shop windows. 


Get your isa College Guide and 
check the outstanding list of sponsor- 
irig companies. It’s your PASSPORT 
TO YEAR-ROUND SENSATIONAL 
STUDENT SAVINGS! 


. MAIL. COUPON TODAY ! 


CN YOUTH TRAVEL CLUB.....VISA.....TWA 50/50 CLUB 
Membership Application 


(please print) 
NAME.... 


HOME ADDRESS 


Mail to VISA 
1, Westmount Square 


suite 460, 
Montreal 6, Que. 


HAIR COLOUR 


SCHOOL OR BUSINESS 


Ms Rai RI MN NON ccc on shen cdiconu an paicevedtnnn so vonterts bbe Dereianivimnpaotinactadbes : 


Address to which card(s) is (are) to be sent [] home [] school or [] business. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All college and university students are eligible. 


VISA card must be presented before the purchase is recorded on a sales 
slip or cash register. 


Sale and Fair trade items are excluded from the VISA rate offer. 
Coupons must be presented with the VISA card for bonus savings. 

Refer to each sponsor’s listing to avoid misunderstanding. 

Use discretion when presenting your VISA membership card for pur- 


chases. Remember VISA sponsors are not offering VISA rates to all 
customers. 


Check one: 
CO VISA/CN $2.00 
Bill me later 1 


CO VISA/TWA $3.00 VISA/CN/TWA $4.00 


*Cheque in the amount of enclosed. 


SSHGROATA IIR a scsecnsssscsbccton tesa tcanshs toes he Als cs iscnne ood push costae ta packs aera Tare al 
Travel Restricted on Certain Holiday Periods. 


*Make cheque payable to VISA. 


YOUR PASSPORT TO TRAVEL, ADVENTURE and SPECIAL SAVINGS. 





